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in Greek Orthodox Christendom as a consequence of the ascendancy
which the Franks progressively established over the Crocks from the
close of the eleventh century onwards,1 the price of this Prankish cul-
tural assistance in revolting against an Hellenic cultural tyranny was the
heavy one of being constrained to submit to a mere change of masters
instead of recovering a lost cultural liberty. In Crete, where the Medieval
Greek vernacular literature went farther, because the Medieval Frankish
ascendancy here lasted longer, than in any other province of Greek
Orthodox Christendom except the Ionian Islands, it nourished in virtue
of resigning itself to becoming a version, in the Modern Greek language,
of the contemporary literature of the West, while the ItaHanate Greek
Orthodox Christian Ionian Islanders came to find it easier to make con-
tributions to a Western literature in its native Italian medium than to
transpose their literary compositions into their own Modern Greek
mother tongue.2

It might perhaps have been expected that, after the Greek Orthodox
Christians' feelings towards the West had changed, ns they did change
in the seventeenth century,3 from contempt and hostility to admiration
and receptivity, and after this revulsion had culminated, as it did cul-
minate in the nineteenth century, in a resolve, on the Greek people's part,
to become naturalized members of the Western Society of the day without
any lingering Byzantine xenophobe reservations, one of the first fruits of
this process of cultural conversion would have been the liberation of the
Modern Greek language from the dead hand of a Hellenism that had
been resuscitated in Greek Orthodox Christendom before the beginning
of this Christian civilization's long and momentous encounter with a
sister Christian society. Unhappily for the Greeks, the Western Society
with which they threw in their lot in the nineteenth century was by then
already infected with the spiritual malady of Nationalism, which had
been engendered in the Western World by the impact of a Classical Hel-
lenic ideal of political parochialism4 on the Western World's parochially
variegated linguistic map. It was not surprising that the nineteenth-
century Greek proselytes to the altar of a Modern Western culture
should succumb to this Modern Western Nationalism and should develop
the linguistic symptoms that were characteristic of this cultural disease;
but it was unfortunate that, in adopting a Western-minded linguistic
Nationalism, the Modern Greeks should have elected to combine this,
as they did, with a Byzantine-minded linguistic Archaism.

Instead of learning, as they might have learnt, from the troubadours
and Dante the invaluable lesson that the poetry of the West bad come to
flower so finely just because the poets of the West had not been ashamed
of their living mother tongues, the nineteenth-century Greek Orthodox
Christian converts to a contemporary Western culture were obsessed by
a haunting consciousness that the Modern Greek language was lineally
descended from the Ancient Greek and that their ancestral Orthodox
Christian Civilization was affiliated to the Hellenic; and these irrelevant
historical facts imposed upon them so imperiously that, in their lin-
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